GREATNESS   AND   LIMITATIONS   OF   HUMANISM

on the contrary, he enjoyed this good fortune with a
feeling of ease and comfort. But he was not to be bought.
He accepted service, but he gave none in return; always
he remained the incorruptible fighter for that inner
freedom and unbribable integrity of the artist which he
regarded as the necessary prerequisites for gaining an
influence in the realm of morals. He realized that his
strength lay in his independence; and, though it may
seem a superfluous piece of foolishness on his part5 he
wanted his fame to precede him from court to court,
instead of being fixed like a shining star above his own
house. He no longer needed to travel in another's wake,
for everyone journeyed to find him; Basle, because he
dwelt there, became a residential city for the learned,
the rallying point for the whole intellectual world. No
prince, no scholar, indeed no one who desired considera-
tion, ever missed visiting the sage of Basle if chance took
them near that town on their journeyings, for to have
held converse with Erasmus came to be looked upon as a
kind of cultural dubbing with knighthood, and a call at
his house (as in the eighteenth century at Voltaire's and
in the nineteenth at Goethe's) became one of the most
obvious tokens of respect that could be paid to the sym-
bolical carrier of the unseen power of the spirit. In order
to possess a holograph signature of his name, nobles and
men of learning would journey for days; a cardinal,
nephew of the reigning pope, who had vainly asked
Erasmus to his board, did not feel offended when the
invitation was refused, nor did he consider it beneath his
dignity to look Erasmus up in the fusty little room at
Frobenius's printing works. Every letter from Erasmus
was folded in brocade by the recipient, to be displayed
as a precious relic before the admiring gaze of friends;
and a recommendation from the master acted like an
open sesame at all doors. Never did a man (not even
Voltaire nor Goethe) enjoy so great a prestige in
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